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A GREAT NOVEL DISSECTED. 


How does the great novelist secure his 
fine effects, his lights and shades, his char- 
acters, and his climax ? Sometimes it is the 
gift of genius. Often, like most great ac- 
complishments, it is the result of patient en- 
deavor. If the proper study of mankind is 
man, a suitable exercise for the literary ap- 
prentice should surely be a careful study of 
the great novel. 

It is agreed, I believe, that Wilkie Collins 
ranks as the king of plot makers. Apart 


from that is his wonderful power of char- 
acterization. Mystery, humor, love, and ro- 
mance are so intertwined in his novels that 
the interest never flags. As far as structure 
goes, his stories may be regarded as almost 
flawless models for aspiring young writers. 
Perhaps “The Moonstone” may be named 
as the best of his works. At all events, I 
purpose, with due diffidence, to attempt an 
analysis of this novel in an endeavor to give 
some Suggestion of how this fascinating 
work may have been constructed by its dis- 
tinguished creator. 

The plot of “The Moonstone” clrsters 
about a yellow diamond, the largest in the 
world, and a famous gem in the native 
annals of India. The earliest known tradi- 
tions describe the stone as having been set 
in the forehead of the four-handed Indian 
god who typifies the moon. At the s+ 
ing of Seringapatam, in 1799, John Hern- 
castle murders the Indian attendants, and 
steals the diamond, which, it is predicted, 
will bring misfortune to any of its p»sses- 
sors. x 

On the death of Herncastle, the 
entrusted to Franklin Blake, who is to hand 
it to his cousin, Rachel Verinder, on her 
birthday. Blake, knowing the tragic history 
of the stone, is reluctant to give it to 
Rachel, whom he loves. But feeling that it 
is his duty to do so, he carries it from [.on- 
don to the country home of his aurt and 
cousin in Yorkshire. Three Indians follow 
him and lurk about the house, but he reaches 
there safely, and tells the story to Rachel 
and her mother, Lady Verinder. It is de- 
cided that the diamond shall be placed in a 
cabinet in an apartment adjoining Rachel’s 
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bedroom, and taken to the country bank for 
safe keeping the first thing in the morning. 

The dinner guests include Blake, Godfrey 
Ablewaite, Ablewaite’s parents, Mr. Candy, 
the doctor at Frazinghall, Mr. Murthwaite, 
the Indian traveler, and others. Ablewaite, 
who is also a cousin of Rachel’s, proposes 
to her privately, and is rejected. At the 
dinner Franklin Blake, in a jocular way, 
gets into a controversy with Dr. Candy, and 
sneeringly attacks the ability of the average 
doctor. Finally, after the dinner the guests 
retire to their rooms, all of them sleeping 
in the house but Dr. Candy, who leaves for 
his home in a driving rainstorm. Members 
of the family are very apprehensive about 
the diamond. Bloodhounds are let loose on 
the lawn to frighten off possible robbers. 
The house is securely closed. In the morh- 
ing the diamond is gone. 

Blake is greatly excited, and goes on 
horseback to notify the police at Frazing- 
hall. Superintendent Seegraves examines 
the servants. He is angry because a freshly- 
painted door adjoining Rachel’s room has 
been smeared, probably by coming in con- 
tact with a dress. Rachel is the only one 
in the house who will not assist the authori- 
ties. She refuses to talk. She declines 
even to see the police. Godfrey Ablewaite 
leaves the house. He deeply regrets having 
to leave, but has a Ladies’ Charity meeting 
in London. The great Sergeant Cuff is then 
called in, and makes a real discovery. It is 
that the painted door has been dry for eight 
hours. - The smear occurred when it was 
wet. Query: When was the paint last seen 
without a smear ? 

The house is searched for a garment with 
paint-stain. The wardrobe of every one is 
examined — guests and servants. Rachel 
flatly refuses to have her wardrobe searched. 
She refuses to talk to Franklin Blake, 
openly snubs him, and leaves to visit rela- 
tives in London. Rosanna Spearman, a 
servant, is secretly in love with Blake. She 
acts queerly, is agitated, and finally commits 
suicide by jumping in the quicksand on the 
sea-coast near the house. In the mean- 
time, Sergeant Cuff is dismissed from the 
case. When pressed for a reason for het 


strange conduct, Rachel accuses Franklin 
Blake of being the thief. “ You villain, I saw 
you take the diamond with my own eyes !” 

Blake, dazed by the charge, gets a note 
leit for him by Rosanna Spearman. It 
directs him to go to the quicksand and pull 
up a certain package, fastened by an iron 
chain. He does so, and gets a tin box con- 
taining a night-shirt. The garment has a 
smear of paint on it, and is marked with his 
own name. Rosanna had buried .it, to pre- 
vent it from being used as evidence to con- 
vict him of the robbery. Later Ezra Jen- 
nings, assistant to Dr. Candy, tells Blake 
that Candy had secretly put laudanum in 
Blake’s sherry on the night of the birthday 
to prove that he could make him sleep in 
spite of himself. He had arisen in a trance, 
and had gone to the apartment adjoining 
Rachel's room and taken the diamond. He 
came into the hallway, and in his sleep 
handed it to Godfrey Ablewaite. When 
Blake awoke in the morning, he had no, rec- 
ollection of what he had done. Ablewaite 
had then taken the diamond to London and 
deposited it with Mr. Luker, a broker, to 
cover a certain loan which he promised to 
redeem ina year’s time. Luker places the 
diamond in the bank for safe keeping. 

An experiment with Blake, watched by 
Ezra Jennings, Rachel, and others, proves 
that he did unwittingly take the diamond 
while in a drugged condition. Luker and 
Ablewaite take the diamond out of pawn at 
the end of a year, and later Ablewaite, who 
is disguised, is strangely murdered by the 
three Indians, who carry the gem back to 
India and restore it to its place in the idol’s 
head. 


The Construction. 

It takes more than 225,000 words to tell 
this story, making it about twice the size of 
the average modern novel, and it is difh 
cult to see how it could be reduced without 
spoiling the symmetry of the work. It is 
told in the first person, in the form of nar- 
ratives contributed by each of the principal 
characters. The structure is as follows:— 


Prologue. The Storming of Seringa- 
patam. How Colonel Herncastle 
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stole the diamond from the head of 
the idol in India, 16 pages. 

Loss of the Diamond. Told by 
Gabriel Betteridge, house steward in 
the service of Lady Verinder, 22 chap- 
ters, 196 pages. 

The Discovery of the Truth. First 
narrative contributed by Miss Clack, 7 
chapters, 77 pages; second narrative 
by Matthew Bruff, solicitor of Gray’s 
Inn Square, friend of Rachel, 3 chap- 
ters, 21 pages; third narrative by 
Franklin Blake, 8 chapters, 106 pages; 
fourth narrative, extract from journal 
of Ezra Jennings, 35 pages; fifth nar- 
rative, the story resumed by Franklin 
Blake; sixth narrative by Sergeant 
Cuff, 10 pages; seventh narrative, a 
letter from Mr. Candy; eighth narra- 
tive by Gabriel Betteridge, 3 pages. 

Epilogue. Finding the Diamond. (1) 
Statement of Sergeant Cuff’s man; 
(2) statement of steamer captain; 
(3) statement of Mr. Murthwaite. 

The diamond restored to the idol’s head. 


The Characters. 


Franklin Blake, the hero, who brings 
the diamond to Rachel. 

Gabriel Betteridge, the faithful steward, 
with his love for Robinson Crusoe, 
who is used to tell the story. 

Penelope Betteridge, daughter of stew- 
ard, who is maid to Lady Verinder. 

Lady Verinder, aunt to Rachel. 

Rachel Verinder, who thinks she saw 
Franklin steal the diamond. 

Rosanna Spearman, a servant, secretly 
in love with Franklin, and who buries 
the night-shirt. 

Godfrey Ablewaite, cousin to Rachel, a 
philanthropist and charitable meeting 
speaker —a modified Pecksniff — the 
real thief. 

Mr. Candy, the doctor at Frazinghall, 
who, to rebuke Franklin’s tart «talk 
about doctors, put laudanum in his 
sherry, which caused him to walk in 
his sleep and take the diamond from 
the drawer, and, while in a stupefied 
condition, hand it to Ablewaite. 

Mr. Murthwaite, the Indian traveler, to 
give the occult color to the narrative. 
The three Indian jugglers who are after 
the diamond, and will not ‘hesitate at 

murder. 

Seegrave, a bungling superintendent of 
police, who discovers nothing. 

Sergeant Cuff, the great detective from 
London. 

Mr. Luker, the London banker, with 
whom Godfrey deposited the diamond. 


Miss Clack, cousin of Rachel, a religious 
spinster, a character strongly drawn, a 
sort of foil for Ablewaite. 

Ezra Jennings, assistant to Dr. Candy, 
who gave Franklin the first suggestion 
that he had been drugged on the .night 
of the birthday party. 

Octavius Guy, otherwise known as 
“ Gooseberry,” office boy and assist- 
ant detective to Sergeant Cuff. 


The Setting, or Atmosphere. 


In two or three striking sentences the 
author presents the setting or background 
of the story, and he does it in a manner that 
is indelibly impressed upon the mind of the 
reader. This presentation might also be 
called the atmosphere of the story. Un- 
consciously it seems to linger, somehow or 
other, in every part of the narrative, like the 
odor of flowers or the refrain of a melody. 
Withal, there is the effect of something 
mysterious, something strange, the effect, in 
short, of some impending tragedy. Here it 
is—a perfect picture :— 

“Our house is high up on the York- 
shire coast, and close by the sea. We 
have got beautiful walks all around us, 
in every direction but one. That one I 
acknowledge to be a horrid walk. It 
leads for a quarter of a mile through a 
melancholy plantation of firs, and brings 
you out between low cliffs on the lone- 
liest and ugliest little bay on all the 
coast. 

“The sand hills here run down to the 
sea, and end in two spits of rock jutting 
out opposite each other, till you lose 
sight of them in the water. One is 
called the North Spit, and the other the 
South. Between the two, shifting back- 
ward and forward at certain seasons of 
the year, lies the most horrible quick- 
sand on the shores of Yorkshire. At 
the turn of the tide something goes on 
in the unknown deeps below which sets 
the whole face of the quicksand quiver- 
ing and trembling in a manner most re- 
markable to see, and which has given to 
it, among the people in our parts, the 
name of the Shivering Sand. A great 
bank, half a mile out, nigh the mouth of 
the bay, breaks the force of the main 
ocean coming in from the offing. 

“ |. . A lonesome and horrid retreat, 

I can tell you. No boat ever ventures 

into this bay. © No children from our 

fishing village, called Cobb’s Hole, ever 
come here to play. The very birds of 
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the air, as it seems to me, give the 
Shivering Sands a wide berth.” 


Specimens of Character Drawing. 


The author’s methods of character draw- 
ing are worthy of the most careful study. 
By reiteration and emphasis, he not only 
differentiates the children of his brain, but 
impresses them deeply upon the mind of the 
reader. They have significant traits. For 
instance, Gabriel Betteridge, the faithful old 
steward, constantly consults the pages of 
“Robinson Crusoe” in order to solve the 
problems of life; Sergeant Cuff is an en- 
thusiast on the growing of roses ; Godfrey 
Ablewaite is unctuous — he smiles and smiles 
and is a villain still ; Miss Clack talks con- 
stantly of her tracts and her religious work. 
But here are the quick, effective strokes of 
the author :— 


Franklin Blake, the Hero of the Story. 


*“ While he was speaking, I was look- 
ing at him and trying to see something 
of the boy I remembered in the man be- 
fore me. The man put me out. Look 
as I might, I could see no more of the 
boy’s rosy cheeks than his boy’s trim 
little jacket. His complexion had got 
pale ; his face at the lower part was 
covered, to my great surprise and dis- 
appointment, with a curly brown beard 
and mustache. He had a lively touch- 
and-go way with him, very pleasant and 
engaging, I admit, but nothing to com- 
pare with his free-and-easy manners of 
other times. To make matters worse, 
he had promised to be tall, and had not 
kept his promise. He was neat and 
slim, and well made ; but he wasn’t by 
an inch or two up to the middle height. 
In short, he baffled me altogether. 

“The years that had passed had left 
nothing of his old self except the 
bright, straightforward look in his eyes. 
There I found our nice boy again, and 
there I concluded to stop in my inves- 
tigation.” 


Rosanna Spearman, the Second House Maid. 

“There was certainly no beauty about 
her to make the others envious; she 
was the plainest woman in the house, 
with the additional misfortune of having 
one shoulder bigger than the other. 
What the servants resented, I think, 
was her silent tongue and her solitary 
ways. She read or worked in leisure 
hours when the rest gossiped. . . . She 
never quarreled, and she never gave 


offence ; she only kept a certain dis- 
tance, obstinately and civilly, between 
the rest of them and herself. Add -to 
this that, plain as she was, there was a 
dash of something that wasn't like a 
house maid and that was like a lady 
about her.” 


Rachel Verinder, the Heroine. 


“If you happen to like dark women 
(who, I am informed, have gone out of 
fashion latterly in the gay world ), and 
if you have no particular prejudice in 
favor of size, I answer for Miss Rachel 
as one of the prettiest girls your eyes 
ever looked on. She was small and 
slim, but all in fine proportion from top 
to toe. To see her sit down, to see her 
get up, and especially to see her walk, 
was enough to satisfy any man in his 
senses that the graces of her figure ( if 
you will pardon me the expression ) 
were in her flesh, and not in her clothes. 
Her hair was the blackest I ever saw. 
Her eyes matched her hair. Her nose 
was not large enough, I admit. Her 
mouth and chin were (to quote Mr. 
Franklin ) morsels for the gods, and her 
complexion (on the same undeniable 
authority ) was as warm as the sun 
itself, with this great advantage over the 
sun, that it was always in nice order to 
look at. Add to the foregoing that she 
carried her head as upright as a dart, in 
a dashing, spirited, thoroughbred way — 
that she had a clear voice with a ring of 
the right metal in it, and a smile that 
began very prettily in her eyes before it 
got to her lips—and there behold the 
portrait of her, to the best of my paint- 
ing, as large as life.” 


Godfrey Ablewaite, the Villain. 


“In the first place, Mr. Godfrey was, 
in point of size, the finest man by far of 
the two [as compared with Franklin 
Blake ]. He stood over six feet high ; 
he had a beautiful red and white color : 
a smooth, round face, shaved as bare as 
your hand ; and a head of lovely, long, 
flaxen hair falling negligently over the 
poll of his neck... . He was a barrister 
by profession, a ladies’ man by tempera- 
ment, and a Good Samaritan by choice. 
Female benevolence and female desti- 
tution could do nothing without him. 
Maternal societies for confining poor 
women:  strong-minded societies for 
putting poor women into poor men’s 
places, and leaving the men to shift for 
themselves—he was _ vice-president, 
manager, referee to them all... . And 
with all this, the sweetest-tempered per- 
son (I allude to Mr. Godfrey )—the 
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simplest, and pleasantest, and easiest to 
please — you ever met with. He loved 
everybody. And everybody loved him. 
What chance had Mr. Franklin — what 
chance had anybody of average reputa- 
tion and capacities against such a man 
as this ?” 

Sergeant Cuff, the Great Detective. 

“A grizzled, elderly man, so miserably 
lean that he looked as if he had not got 
an ounce of flesh on his bones in any 
part of him. He was dressed all in de- 
cent black, with a white cravat ’round 
his neck. His face was as sharp as a 
hatchet, and the skin of it was as yellow, 
and dry, and withered as an autumn leaf. 
His eyes, of a steely, light gray, had a 
very disconcerting trick, when they en- 
countered your eyes, of looking as if 
they expected something more from you 
than you were aware of yourself. His 
walk was soft; his voice was melan- 
choly ; his long, lanky fingers were 
hooked like claws. He might have been 
a parson, or an undertaker, or anything 


else you like, except what he really 

was. 

It should be said in conclusion that these 
characters and the incidents indicated are 
woven together with an almost matchless 
skill. The bare bones of this outline give 
little suggestion of the fascinating mystery 
story which has been produced by the gifted 
writer. Some one has said that every great 
man was once an unpromising boy ; by the 
same token every great novel was once a 
puny little germ of thought. The man or 
woman who can cultivate this germ until it 
develops into a book that is worth reading 
will experience infinite satisfaction, if not 
fame and fortune. And if this imperfect at- 


“tempt at an analysis of one of the classics of 


fiction should aid in leading to such a result, 
the literary diagnostician will feel amply re- 
paid for his labor. George Barton. 


PHILADELPHIA, Penn. 





COMMON ERRORS IN 


Don’t use the word “ banquet,” unless you 
are referring to a feast of much more than 
ordinary elegance. Even a public dinner is 
not a banquet, as a rule. 

Remember that when you speak of man’s 
“vocation” you mean his main life-work — 
his “calling,” in other words. His “ avoca- 
tions” are his less important interests. 

Do not say: “He is some better,” but 
rather : “He is somewhat better, or a little 
better, or slightly better.” ‘“ Some” is not 
an adverb. 

“Different to” is very English. The 
American usage is to say: “ Different from.” 
Our usage, that is to say, is different from 
the English usage. Remember that in case 
of a difference of opinion you would say: 
“T differ with you.” If you are speaking of 
a difference in appearance or in character, 
you would say: “ He differs from her.” 

The use of the word “penny” to mean an 
American cent is absolutely wrong. There 


WRITING CORRECTED. —V. 


are no pennies in American money. A 
penny is an English coin, worth two cents. 
“Penny postage”? means two-cent postage, 
not one-cent postage, as many seem to 
think. In the plural, by the way, “ pennies ” 
means distinct coins ; “pence,” quantity in 
value. 

Don’t think that your language is elegant 
because you say: “Loan me ten dollars.” 
“Lend” is better than “loan” in such a 
case. Leave “loan” for use as a noun. It 
is better not to borrow, anyway. 

Although the subjunctive in English is go- 
ing out of fashion, it is still objectionable 
to say “If I was” for “If 1 were,” when you 
are speaking of something else than a past 
fact. “If I be’ seems now a little stilted. 
“Tf I am” is more commonly used by good 
writers, although some particular people 
still use the subjunctive in this case. 


Walton. Burgess. 
New York, N. Y. 
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Short, practical articles on topics con- 
nected with literary work are always wanted 


for THe Writer. Readers of the magazine 
are invited to join in making it a medium of 
mutual help, and to contribute to it any 
ideas that may occur to them. The pages 
of Tue WRiTER are always open for any one 
who has anything helpful and practical to 
say. Articles should be closely condensed ; 
the ideal length is about 1,000 words. 
* * o 

Campbell’s famous poem, “ Hohenlinden,” 
was rejected by the Greenock Advertiser, 
according to J. C. Francis, publisher of the 


old journal, Notes and Queries, in his. 
“Reminiscences.” The rejection slip read : 
“T. C.—The lines commencing ‘On Lin- 
den, when the sun was low,’ are not up to 
our standard. Poetry is evidently not 
T. C.’s forte.” Whether this is encouraging 
to authors or not is a question, but it illus- 
trates the fallibility of editors. 


e*e 


Magazine editors, by the way, could learn 
what kind of poetry really appeals to the 
great mass of the plain people by reading 
the verses and poems printed in the 
“Query” departments of papers like the 
New York Times Saturday Review and the 
Boston Transcript. There is every evidence 
that people read, and remember, and pre- 
serve the poetry that is printed there, and 
that it possesses real human interest. It 
is very different, it may be said, from most 
of the poetry that is printed in the maga- 
zines. 


«*s 


A queer competition for playwrights has 
been arranged by the Academy of Posi- 
tivists, one of the most ancient Florentine 
literary associations. A big money prize is 
to be awarded to the dramatist who deals 
most successfully with Article 157 of the 
Italian Criminal Code, which prohibits the 
unauthorized entry, forcibly or by stealth, 
into another man’s house. This is treated 
as an act of breaking the peace which is 
visited with sundry fines or terms of im- 
prisonment. Every competing play must 
bear the title : “Article 157,” and the title 
must not be changed until after the first 
production of the winning effort. The lat- 
ter, however, is to retain the said title for- 
ever. American playwrights will no doubt 
be permitted to compete. 


*-e 


The August People’s Magazine says: 
“Name and address should be plainly writ- 
ten on every manuscript, as the accompany- 
ing note is occasionally lost or mislaid. For 
this reason a few stories are being held at 
this office. Compliance with the above re- 
quest will insure speedy return of manu- 
scripts not accepted.” It is better both to 
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write the name and the address of the 
author at the top of the first page of every 
manuscript and also to send with the manu- 
script a brief letter giving the same infor- 
mation and the title of the manuscript. 
Then, if the manuscript is sent to the com- 
posing room, the editor has the letter giv- 
ing the information which he will need in 
corresponding with the author or in sending 
check. aa 

Under the heading, “ An Editor’s Grind,” 
the editor of the Christian Index tells of an 
experience with a carelessly-prepared manu- 
script. “Recently,” he says, “there was 
placed in our hands the manuscript of an 
article to be put into the paper. It was 
long, and when we went to read it, we found 
it very badly constructed — full of abbrevia- 
tions of the worst kind, and the punctuation 
much ‘awry.’ No printer could have used 
it. We read it over once carefully. Then, 
in order that it might go to the printer in a 
decipherable condition, we dictated it to our 
stenographer, who was to write it out fully 
—for it contained much matter well worth 
printing. This was our second ‘ going over’ 
it. When the stenographer had finished it 
we had to go over it a third time, to see that 
she had made no mistakes. When it comes 
from the printer’s hand, it must go to the 
general proofreader, who will correct the 
most glaring errors, but it will still be ours 
to go over it carefully again, to make sure 
that all errors are eliminated. All this, in 
order that a good article may be presented 
to the readers of the Index without 
blemish.” Every editor has similar experi- 
ences. If readers knew how much editorial 
work is required on manuscripts in general 
to make them acceptable, they would simply 
be amazed. Occasionally a manuscript is 
submitted that is letter-perfect, but that is 
the rare exception to the rule. The average 
manuscript is insufficiently punctuated, care- 
lessly typewritten, and often poorly spelled, 
while lapses in grammar and rhetoric are 
numerous. Before a manuscript can be sent 
to the printer, whose function it is to “ fol- 
low copy,” all such defects must be attended 
to, and that means hours of hard work for 


the editor. Writers should take a hint from 
this. Naturally if an editor gets a good 
manuscript that requires but little work on 
his part, he will give it preference over 
other manuscripts of equal value over which 
he must labor to make them presentable in 
print. In other words, it pays writers to 
take pains with their manuscripts, since by 
lessening the amount of labor which editors 
must do upon them, they will increase the 
likelihood of their acceptance. 
W. H. H. 





“NEWSPAPER ENGLISH” EDITED. 


Charles M. Kimball, 
wealthy Polish manufac- 
turer, seeks divorce from 
his wife. 


Charles M. Kimball, 
wealthy Polish manufac- 
turer, seeks divorce. 


The people of Newton 
are incensed over the in- 
sistence of the railway 
company in running con- 
vertible cars — be- 
tween Newton and Bos- 
ton. 


The people of Newton 
are incensed over the in- 
sistence of the railway 
company in running only 
convertible cars between 
Newton and Boston. 


Lieutenant Adams said Lieutenant Adams said 
he did not remember of | he did not remember 
making such a statement. | making such a statement. 





WRITERS OF THE DAY. 





Richard A. Haste, who wrote the story, 
“ Flanking the Enemy,” published in Pear- 
son’s Magazine for August, lives in Chicago. 
He was born in Waupaca, Wis., about fifty 
years ago. He took the law and political 
science courses at Ann Arbor University, 
and was graduated from the law course in 
1885. He practiced law for twelve years, 
and then got into the newspaper business, 
through politics. He bought the Sunday 
Forum of Superior, Wis., and through it 
and the courts conducted the first systematic 
campaign for honest government in the 
state. He then became an editorial writer 
for the Duluth Herald, and afterward man- 
aging editor of the Minneapolis Star, and 
then editor of the St. Paul Globe. He left 
the Globe for special magazine work. As 
an industrial expert— during which time he 
was on the editorial staff of the Northwest 
Magazine, Opportunity, and the American 
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h.utual Newspaper Association — Mr. Haste 
< ent five years in the employ of the rail- 
roads, investigating the resources of the 
\.est "from the Peace river to the Rio 
C-ande. Much of the material gained in 
this experience found a place in the current 
vaagazines in this country and in London, 
laut the greater part of it was syndicated and 
used by the daily and weekly newspapers. 
Mr. Haste is now interested in irrigation, 
and writes for recreation. He is writing a 
series of stories for Pearson’s Magazine, the 
first of which appeared last February. He 
had an article, “Evolution of the Fourth Es- 
tite,” in the June Arena, and another, 
“ Courtesy as a Business Asset,” in a recent 
number of Harper's Weekly. 


Della Campbell MacLeod, whose story, 
“The Peach and the Colonel,” was printed 
in the Red Book for August, was born on a 
Mississippi plantation twenty-six years ago. 
She was assistant literary editor of the New 
Orleans Picayune for two years and a half, 
after which she came to New York, where 
for two years she has been doing “free 
lance” work on various newspapers and 
magazines. Miss MacLeod writes under the 
pseudonyms of “Rose MacRae” and 
“Campbell MacLeod,” as well as under her 
own name. 

Ray Wynn, who had a story, “ The Great 
American Airship,” in the People’s Maga- 
zine for August, was born in Millville, N. J., 
in 1873, but has been a resident of Camden, 
N. J., for nearly thirty years. Mr. Wynn is 
in the real estate business, and his writing 
is done in leisure hours. In the last three 
years he has had stories published in Pear- 
son’s Magazine, the Gray Goose, the Blue 
Book, the People’s Magazine, and Gunter’s 
Magazine. 





PERSONAL GOSSIP ABOUT AUTHORS. 


Miller.— For many years Joaquin Miller 
has made his headquarters on the big sweep- 
ing table-land on the very top of the moun- 
tain overlooking San Francisco bay. There 
he is compiling a six-volume combination 


, 


autobiography, history, and collection of all 
his poems that he believes are worth per- 
petuating. To discourage tourists, merely 
curious, who climb the mountain to inspect 
the surroundings of the eccentric poet, he 
has nailed to the gate a board sign that 
reads :— 

“The view is a great deal better ten miles 
further on.” 

Proofs of the first volume of the definitive 
edition of his works have been delivered to 
the poet. In this first volume he tells for 
the first time the true story of his writing 
what is generally considered by Americans 
his finest poem, “ The Bravest Battle,” that 
begins : — 

“The bravest battle that ever was fought — 

Shall I tell you where or when ? 
On the maps of the world you will find it not ; 
It was fought by the mothers of men.” 

“A few years ago,” writes the poet, 
“when living in my log cabin in Washing- 
ton, some ladies came to inform me that I 
had been chosen to write a poem for the un- 
veiling of an equestrian statue of a hero, the 
hero of the bravest battles that ever were 
fought. 

“When they had delivered their message 
I told them that the beautiful city was being 
disfigured by these pitiful monuments to 
strife, and that I hoped and believed the last 
one of them would be condemned to the 
scrap heap within the next century. I re- 
minded them that while nearly every city in 
the union had more or less of these mon- 
strosities, I had seen but one little figure in 
honor of woman; that of a crude bit of 
granite to the memory of a humble baker 
woman in a back street of New Orleans who 
gave away bread to the poor. I finally told 
them that if they would come back next 
morning I would do my best to have a few 
lines about ‘the bravest battles that ever 
were fought.’ ” 


Munroe.—In regard to his calling Kirk 
Munroe says: “I always wanted to write 
books for boys. I began when on the plains 
by sending letters to the Boston Advertiser. 
I served an apprenticeship of thirteen years 
as a newspaper reporter for the Sun and 
Times and as editor of Harper’s Young 
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People before I dared to write a story. Il 
gave up a position paying me $3,000 a year 
to enter upon my life-work, and was jeered 
at for my folly by most of my friends, be- 
sides being told by one of the elder Harpers 
that it was impossible to make a living by 
writing books. My first book was finished 
when I was thirty years of age, and until 
that time my entire life was devoted to 
preparation for that event. Since then I 
have supported myself and my wife most 
comfortably by writing: alone, having no 
other source of income. We came South to 
live twenty years ago, because I could write 
better in warm weather than in cold, and 
because of the opportunities for leading an 
out-of-door life all the year round. My first 
book was published in 1886. Since then I 
never have had a manuscript rejected.” 

Mr. Munroe is compelled to refuse the 
offers of small publishers each year. He 
has had offers more or less flattering from 
every gublishing house of any standing in 
the country, besides many from England, 
where most of his books are brought out 
simultaneously with their American appear- 
ance. Some of his baoks have been trans- 
lated into French, Russian, Dutch, and 
Spanish. 

His* workshop is in the third story of a 
tall windmill tower, and from it he com- 
mands such a delightful view of sea and land 
that he is compelled to draw the curtains 
in order to work. His favorite pastimes 
are yachting, camping in a wilderness, and 
running swift waters (rapids) in an open 
canoe. 

The appreciation of this favorite author’s 
work is well illustrated by the fact that he 
teceives from one to a dozen letters from 
boys and girls daily. His most notable of 
all the thousands thus received was from a 
Western boy who, as Mr. Munroe says, 
“naively informed me that his favorite 
authors were Kirk Munroe, Dickens, and 
Walter Scott.” 

Mr. Munroe has thus far issued thirty-five 
volumes. When asked concerning his 
methods of writing, he said: “I write very 
slowly, about a thousand words per day 
with lead pencil, using both sides of my 


paper, and carefully counting my words. 
When the whole thing is finished I make a 
fair copy, sometimes a typewritten one, but 
preferably in long hand.” He says he can 
work best in the morning from nine to one 
o'clock. 

The members of Mr. Munroe’s family 
show a decided inclination toward litera- 
ture. His wife is a daughter of Amelia Barr. 
His eldest sister married Mrs. Stowe’s only 
son. His younger sister married Herbert 
Putnam, librarian of Congress, and his only 
brother, the editor of Brooklyn Life, mar- 
ried the youngest daughter of Samuel 
Bowles, of the Springfield Republican. — 
Alice May Douglas, in Zion’s Herald. 


Tennyson. — Canon Fleming’s account of 
how Tennyson came to write “Crossing the 
Bar” appears in the just-published biog- 
raphy of that churchman. The poet when ill 
on one occasion had a nurse who was de- 
voted to him. “ When he was getting bet- 
ter, she said to him: ‘Oh, I wish, sir, you 
would write a hymn.’ ‘I don’t like hymns,’ 
was the somewhat abrupt reply. With a 
woman’s tact and wistfulness, she merely 
said : ‘Oh, I wish you would,’ and there the 
matter rested. The persuasiveness she 
threw into those simple words was not lost 
on Tennyson. He began to get better, and 
ore day on the journey from Aldworth to 
Farringford his ‘Crossing the Bar’ came to 
him like a flash.” 


a 
eo 


CURRENT LITERARY TOPICS. 





Payment “After Publicaticn.”— Among 
the minor periodicals there are some that 
pay before publication as a matter of prin- 
ciple, and there are others whose business 
managers are shrewd enough to know that 
a check for five or-ten dollars with the letter 
of acceptance will often buy a story that 
twenty-five or thirty dollars would not touch 
if payment were indefinitely deferred, but 
with the greater number the information 
given to the author is that “payment will 
be made upon publication.” This seems to 
mean any convenient date thereafter with 
the best of them, and with the others a 
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dreary, anxious wait of weeks or months, 
with perhaps so strong a feeling of under- 
payment in the end that all the pleasure and 
profit have vanished. Of course the particu- 
lar offending magazine goes on the author’s 
“black list” if he or she be wise, but there 
are many writers who feel that they cannot 
afford to miss a chance of selling a story 
even to a slow-pay magazine. 

Most writers know the worst offenders, 
and are probably able to name the three 
chief ones offhand, and also to name one 
that has recently undergone a change of 
heart and is now paying on acceptance, 
though hardly at its former rates. The fol- 
lowing is a record of actual experience : — 

Manuscript A — Sold April, 1908. Printed 
March, 1909. 

Manuscript B—Sold October, 1908, to 
same people. Printed February, 1909. 

A letter asking for payment received curt 
acknowledgment and statement that the 
matter would be looked into. Later came 
this missive : “‘ We beg to acknowledge your 
claim of against the Company. 
This has been placed on file, and action will 
be taken upon it in due course of time. 
Yours very truly, , for the Receivers.” 

Manuscripts C, D, E, F—Sold to one 
magazine. Special bargain made for the lot 
after a long correspondence; payment to 
be made promptly upon publication. C and 
D were printed in January and February. E 
and F not yet used. No payment and abso- 
lutely no attention paid to letters. 

Manuscript G— Paid for four 
after publication. 

Manuscript H— Paid for three months 
after publication. 

Manuscript I— Now two months overdue. 

It is only fair to say that this is offset by a 
still longer list of prompt payments, and 
that the unfortunate manuscripts were of a 
special character and not suited to every 
periodical, though two or three of them 
might have been accepted by a maga- 
zine with more businesslike methods. — 
“Viator,” in New York Sun. 


ives in Fiction.—If you ask some 
London publishers they will tell you that no 


months 


book sells so well as a detective story, and 
that people still find a fascination in the 
achievements of Edgar Allan Poe’s Dupin, 
Gaboriau’s Lecocq and Tabaret, and the re- 
doubtable Sergeant Cuff of Wilkie Collins. 

These men were the forerunners of Sher- 
lock Holmes, and their feats of criminal 
tracking were as remarkable as_ those 
achieved by the famous character created by 
Sir Arthur Conan Doyle. Perhaps the least 
known is Cuff, who figures in “The Moon- 
stone.” 

Cuff looked for clews in trifles. Investi- 
gating a smear on a newly-painted door, he 
was told by the superintendent who had the 
case in hand that it was made by the petti- 
coats of the women servants. Cuff asked 
which petticoat, and the sergeant replied 
that he could not charge himself with such 
trifles. 

“In all my experience along the dirtiest 
ways of this dirty little world,” replied Cuff, 
“] have never met such a thing as a trifle 
yet. We must see the petticoat that made 
the smear, and we must know for certain 
that the paint was wet.” 

Lecocq, the beau ideal of the French de- 
tective, was wont to explain his deductions 
to assistants, just as Sherlock Holmes did 
to his friend Watson. In the story of “ File 
No. 113,” a safe has been robbed. There is 
a scratch on the door of.the safe which 
seems to have been made by the key slip- 
ping from the lock. But Lecocq explained 
that the paint was hard, and that the scratch 
could not have been made by the trembling 
hand of the thief letting the key slip. 

He therefore had an iron box made, 
painted with green varnish like the safe. 
As Lecocq inserted the key, he asked his. 
assistant to endeavor to prevent him using 
he key, just as he was about to insert it in 
the lock. The’assistant did so, and the key 
held by Lecocq, pulled aside from the lock, 
slipped along the door.and traced upon it a 
diagonal scratch from top to bottom, the 
exact reproduction of the one shown in a 
photograph of the safe. Thus it was proved 
that two persons were present at the rob- 
bery ; one wished to take the money, and 
the other to prevent its being taken. 
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In the play Sherlock Holmes, the detec- 
tive, with the aid of an accomplice, raises 
an alarm of fire at the house of the Larra- 
bees, during the excitement of which he is 
able to investigate the mystery of certain 
purloined documents. 

A somewhat similar incident occurs in 
Edgar Allan Poe’s “The Purloined Letter,” 
when Dupin, having obtained entrance to 
the house of a minister of the state, who 
had purloined a letter of great importance 
from a lady, wished to take it from its hid- 
ing place—a card rack over the mantel- 
piece —and substitute a facsimile. | While 
Dupin was talking to the minister there was 
a sudden report of a pistol beneath the 
window, followed by fearful screams and 
loud shouting. The minister rushed to the 
window, and while his attention was thus 
distracted Dupin took the real letter and 
substituted the false one which he had pre- 
pared. Needless to say, the diversion had 
been created by Dupin’s assistants. 

Although “The Adventures of Sherlock 
Holmes” somewhat overshadowed the 
stories of other detectives which appeared 
in the Strand Magazine, one should not for- 
get to mention Martin Hewitt, Investigator, 
and Dick Donovan. * 

Both these detectives worked alone, and 
were past masters in the art of solving rob- 
bery mysteries, murders, and the crimes of 
secret societies. 

And the value of noting trifles, particu- 
larly in detective work, is strikingly illus- 
trated in “ The Case of Mr. Foggatt.” The 
latter had been murdered in his chambers, 
which were situated at the top of the build- 
ing in which Hewitt had an office. Hewitt 
was the first one on the scene. The door 
was locked, and when he got inside the room 
he found Foggatt lying across the table, 
shot dead. There was.a sheer drop of fifty 
feet outside the windows. 
murderer got in, and how had he escaped ? 

On the sideboard were the freshly-bitten 
remains of an apple. Hewitt noticed that 
it had been bitten by a person who had lost 
two teeth, one at the top and one below. 
He also saw that the dead man had an ex- 
cellent set of false teeth, with none missing. 


How had the 


He observed, too, that an active young man 
could, by standing on the window sill, draw 
himself on the roof and thus escape. Thus. 
Hewitt comes to look for a tall, athletic- 
looking young man with two teeth missing. 
He finds him, obtains by a ruse another 
apple which he has bitten, compares the 
two, and ultimately obtains the startling 
story of the murder from the murderer him- 
self after the coroner’s jury had returned a 
verdict of “accidental death.” — Tit-Bits. 

Use of Shall and Will.— The common mis- 
use of the auxiliaries “shall” and “ will” 
may easily be corrected if we remember that 
“will” implies volition, that is, choice or 
self-detgrmination. It is discourteous to as- 
sert our own will unnecessarily, while it is 
always courteous to leave to others the free 
choice of their acts. Therefore we avoid 
the determinate “will” in the first person 
when it is not necessary, and say for simple 
futurity, “I shall go.” But when we are 
referring to the acts of others we courte- 
ously imply that they are acting by their 
own choice and say for simple futurity, 
“You will go,” or “He will go.” 

When an element of deliberate self-deter- 
mination comes in, “will” is used for all 
three persons. “I will go” means that I 
am willing to accede to another’s request, 
or that I am determined to go, in spite of 
another. “He will go,” “You will go” 
imply the same thing —that the subject of 
the verb, you or he, either consents kindly 
or is determined to go. 

Next, when the volition is in the speaker 
and his will or wish determines another’s 
acts, we say, “ You shall go” or “ He shall 
go.” Thus a father consents to a child’s re- 
quest, saying “ You shall go,” because the 
child’s act depends on the father’s choice. 
So when we impose our determination on 
another we say, “You shall go,’ “He 
shall go.” 

In indirect narrative use the form that 
would be used if the person quoted were 
speaking. “John said that he should be 
glad to come and that the others would find 
him at the pier.” This illustration is cited 
from Professor E. H. Lewis, of Chicago, 
who says this is a rule too often broken. 
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In questions it is easy to see that shall 
is always used in the first person — the form 
of simple futurity—for normally we do not 
question others to learn our own wish or 
choice. Thus we say always, “ Shall | go ?” 
But in the second and third person the rule 
is to use the form expected in the answer. 
“Will you go?” implies the question, Are 
you willing to go or determined to go? 
The answer is, “I will go.” “Shall you 
go?” means merely, Is it your present in- 
tention ? And the answer is, “I shall go,” 
expressing simple futurity. 

Should and would, of course, follow re- 
spectively the rules for shall and will, except 
that “should” sometimes means “ ought,” 
and then is not regarded as an auxiliary, but 
used alike in the three persons. Even here, 
however, the sense of obligation outside the 
will of the actor comes in, and when we 
say, “ He should go,” we mean that, regard- 
less of his own wish, he “ought” to go, 
whereas “ He would go” may imply consent 
or determination, as well as simple condi- 
tion. 

The most common error, and therefore 
the one most to be guarded against, is in 
the use of “I will” instead of “I shall,” 
where simple futurity is to be expressed. 
In accepting an invitation, “I shall be glad 
to go” merely predicts the future state of 
gladness, and intimates the invited one’s 
gratitude. “I will gladly go” assumes that 
the would-be host is eager to secure one’s 
presence, and this form is therefore less self- 
effacing. “I shall be glad to hear from 
you” is of course correct, as “I will” would 
here imply that by an effort one might suc- 
ceed in being pleased. “I shall hope to see 
you” is also the more polite form because 
of a similar implication of doing the ex- 
pected guest a favor by expecting him. “I 
shall be at home to my friends” is the 
modest way to say it. “I will be” implies 


, 


that they are begging one to receive them. 
In general, we have chiefly to remember 
that “I shall” is used unless there is special 
reason for saying “I will.” 

Synopsis : — 

I. Simple futurity: I shall, you will, he 
will. 


I will, you will, 


il. Self-determination : 
he will. 

Ill. Actidn determined by the speaker : 
You shall, he shall. 


IV. Indirect narrative : Same form as if 
person quoted were speaking. 

V. In questions, Shall I ? in first person. 
In second and third persons the form prop- 
erly expected in the answer. — Christian Sci- 
ence Monitor. 

On Poetic Diction, and Prose.— That old 
difference between poetry and prose —in 
what does it lie? From what does it 
spring ? The question is long in solving, 
and the answers have been many. Prose 
must not scan, say some; and others say 
poetry must be more sincere, more direct, 
more intuitive. The core of the matter is 
that poetry can take up into itself more 
imagination. So far as cadence goes, the 
rhythms of prose are more intricate and 
wandering, subtler, less nobly proportionate 
and strongly symbolical in the flow and re- 
currence of part answering to part. If 
great prose is like the Persian carpets, great 
verse is like the Parthenon frieze. So far 
as diction goes, the distinction seems to con- 
sist, somehow, in mere potency —to indi- 
cate that the wording of poetry must be at 
once more concrete and more significant. 
It would be hard to say what must not be 
in prose, though that, too, may presently 
appear: it is easier at the outset to say 
what may be in prose and may not be in 
poetry. The diction of prose is legitimately 
vaguer, more general, more abstract. That 
“all things pass and nothing abides,” that 
“man is the measure of the universe,” and 
that.“‘ man is the minister and interpreter of 
nature” ; that “ when half-gods go the gods 
arrive,” that “the souls of the living are the 
delight of the world,” and that “the soul is 
its own witness and its own refuge” —all 
these are great truths most greatly said, but 
they are not essentially poetical. High 
philosophy is, precisely, too high for poetry. 
Or take another sentence, at the top notch 
for beauty and haunting cadence: ‘“ When 
all is said, human life is, at the best and 
greatest, but like a froward child that must 
be played with and humored a little to keep 
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it quiet until it falls asleep, and then the 
care is over.” Its excellence is still the ex- 
cellence of prose. But when Rossetti turned 
his face “upon the devious coverts of dis- 
may,” or saw the visage “sleepless with 
cold commemorative’ eyes,” or knew how 
life’s “‘incommunicable ways” shall “ follow 
the desultory feet of death,” or questioned 
“How then should sound upon Life’s darkening 
slope 

The ground whirl of the perished leaves of Hope, 
The wind of Death’s imperishable wing ” — 

this style has become as alien to that of 
prose as Shakspere’s in the song from 
“Measure for Measure,” “Take, O take 
those lips away,” or Lovelace’s in the ap- 
peal, “I could not love thee, dear, so 
much !’’ — Harper’s Weekly. 


Profits of Play-writing.— Recent stage his- 
tory records startling examples of the rise 
to wealth within comparatively few years 
of many men who took years to learn that 
they were geniuses. 

Augustus Thomas is credited with being 
worth $300,000, and Clyde Fitch’s fortune is 
even greater. George H. Broadhurst, the 
author of “ The Man of the Hour,” and who 
dramatized “The Call of the North,” is 
rated at $225,000. “ The Chorus Lady” and 
“The Commercial Traveler” have put as 
much more to the credit of James Forbes. 
Eugene Walter boasts of an income of 
$2,000 a week by reason of his three suc- 
cesses, “The Wolf,” “ Paid in Full,” and 
“The Easiest Way.” Yet these sums seem 
insignificant when compared with the wealth 
of Charles Klein, the author of “ The Third 
Degree.” Mr. Klein derived from “The 
Lion and the Mouse” in one season alone 
$150,000 as his share of royalty. This play 
has netted him nearly a half-million dollars. 
“The Music Master,” of which he is also 
the author, was worth to Mr. Klein a for- 
tune. To show how royalties accrue from 
successes it is only necessary to point to the 
ten weeks’ engagement of “The Music 
Master” at the Academy of Music, New 
York, for which Charles Klein received as 
his share $19,000. At one time Mr. Klein’s 
income touched $5,000 a week. 

In a recent interview, the author of “ The 


Third Degree” said: “A writer in order to 
give to his play proper attention and careful 
study and preparation should devote a year 
to the work.” If success follows, what 
other occupation or profession is more 
lucrative than play-writing, which brings to 
a man for a year’s work a half-million dol- 
lars ?>— New York World. 


Beginning and Ending Letters.— The Even- 
ing Post of New York says that a large 
dry goods house in that city sends out let- 
ters and postal cards addsessing purchasers 
as “ Dear Customer.” We are not informed 
concerning the precise expression of “ dis- 
tinguished sentiments” at the end of the 
letter ; whether the letter is signed “ Yours 
affectionately ” or “ Yours till death.” How 
should the purchaser be addressed : “ Dear 
Sir,” “ Sir,” “Dear Maddm,” “ Madam,” or 
should there be some verbal expression less 
definite and at the same time more particu- 
lar, as that of Andrew Johnson when he ad- 
dressed the foreign diplomats on a state 
occasion as “ You-uns there with the gew- 
gaws on”? 

Fifty or sixty years ago a dutiful son in 
New England addressed his father as “ Re- 
spected Sir.” A warmer form would have 
been considered disrespectful, unfilial, ir- 
reverent. To-day “Sir” seems ridiculously 
haughty, purseproud, snobbish, when it is 
written by one man to another on a matter 
of ordinary business. A woman writing 
“Sir” demands her photographs back. 
“Sir” is as a challenge. We learn from the 
latest treatise on etiquette—and all books 
on etiquette are delightful and amusing, 
though incomplete, for there is no chapter 
in any one of them on bar-room behavior — 
we learn from the latest guide to proper de- 
portment among the “upper classes” that 
as an address to a total or comparative 
stranger “My dear Mr. Gorm” or “My 
dear Mrs. Slushington” is more formal, and 
therefore more appropriate, than “ Dear 
Sir” or “Dear Madam.” Why? Is thére 


not a certain familiarity in the use of “ My,” 
an expression of possession, as though the 
writer slapped the man on the back ? There 
are genteel persons who make a point of ad- 
dressing a business firm as “ Gentlemen.” 
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Perhaps one of the firm is a gentleman, 
while the other is a cad. The gentleman in 
the firm might thus describe his partner in 
strict confidence, and it would make no dif- 
ference which of the partners you were talk- 
ing with; but what is the matter with 
“Dear Sirs” ? Richard Grant White made 
some excellent remarks on this subject. 

And why should any one writing to a 
stranger subscribe himself “Yours  sin- 
cerely”’? The subscription is often ironic- 
ally at variance with the contents of the let- 
ter. In old times a letter of vituperation 
was often signed “I have the honor to be 
your obedient servant,” and the irony was 
not deliberate. “‘“ Yours truly” covers the 
case in business letters. “Yours very 
truly”’ is thought by some to be more cour- 
teous. “‘ Yours, etc.,” is favored by concise, 
non-committal persons. “ Yours to com- 
mand” goes with “I take my pen in hand.” 
“Yours”? may be a supreme expression of 
amorous devotion, or it may be a rank im- 
pertinence. The receiver of the letter, male 
or female, may not want Smith or Jones, 
nor care to number him in the list of per- 
sonal property. There are genials of both 
sexes who sign themselves, writing anybody, 
“Yours cordially.” Why not “Yours 
hepatically,” for the liver is thought by some 
to be the seat of the affections? No one 
to-day would think of writing “ Your humble 
servant,” yet the phrase was once common, 
when the letter was anything but humble. 
It would be a relief on occasions to begin a 
letter ‘“ Unspeakable Prig and end 
“Yours contemptuously,” but this is a cau- 
tious age in epistolary matters, and the 
phrases, typewritten, might seem libellous. 
— Boston Herald. 


Macaulay a Great Artist.— The laborious- 
ness of Macaulay as an author demands our 
gratitude ; all the more because his natural 
speech was in sentences of set and ordered 
structure well nigh ready for the press. It 
is delightful to find that the most successful 
prose writer of the day was also the most 
painstaking. Here is indeed a literary con- 
science. . . . Mediocrity is now, as formerly, 
dangerous, commonly fatal to the poet ; but 
among even the successful writers of prose 


’ 


” 


those who rise sensibly above it are the very 
rarest exceptions. The tests of prose excel- 
lence in prose are as much less palpable as 
the public appetite is less fastidious. The 
proportion of middling to good writing con- 
stantly and rapidly increases. With the 
average of performance the standard of 
judgment progressively declines. The in- 
exorable conscientiousness of Macaulay, his 
determination to put out nothing from his 
hand which his hand was still capable of 
improving, was a perfect godsend to the 
best hopes of our slipshod generation. 

It was naturally consequent upon this 
habit of treating composition in the spirit 
of art that he should extend to the body of 
his books much of the regard and care which 
he so profusely bestowed upon their soul. 
We have accordingly had in him, at a time 
when the need was greatest, a most vigilant 
guardian of the language. ...In general 
society carelessness of usage is almost uni- 
versal, and it is exceeding difficult for an 
individual, however vigilant, to avoid catch- 
ing some of the trashy or faulty usages 
which are continually in his ear. But in 
Macaulay’s published works his grammar, 
his orthography, nay, his punctuation, are 
faultless. On these questions and on the 
lawfulness or unlawfulness of a word he may 
even be called an authority without appeal. 

As fifty years ago the word Bath used to 
be carried on our letter paper, so the word 
English is, as it were, in the watermark of 
every leaf of Macaulay’s writing. 

In Macaulay all history is scenic; and 
philosophy he seems scarcely to touch, ex- 
cept on the outer side, where it opens into 
action. Not only does he habitually present 
facts in forms of beauty, but the fashioning 
of the form predominates over and is in- 
jurious to the absolute and balanced pres- 
entation of the subject. Macaulay was a 
master in execution rather than in what 
painting or music terms expression. He 
did not fetch from the depths nor soar to 
the heights ; but his power upon the surface 
was rare and marvelous, and it is upon the 
surface that an ordinary life is passed and 
its imagery found. He mingled then, like 
Homer, the functions of the poet and the 
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chronicler... . The History of Macaulay, 
whatever else it may be, is the work of a 
great artist, and a great artist who lavishly 
bestowed upon it all his powers. It has 
the character of-a true and very high work 
of art. Whatever and whenever read, he 
will be read with fascination, with delight, 
with wonder. For his works are in many 
respects among the prodigies of literature ; 
in some they have never been surpassed. 
... But the tree is greater than its fruit, 
and greater and better yet than the works 
themselves are the lofty aims and concep- 
tions, the large heart, the independent, man- 
ful mind, the pure and noble career of the 
man who wrote them.— William E. Glad- 
stone. 





LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 





[ For the convenience of readers THe Writer will 
send a copy of any magazine mentioned in the fol- 
lowing reference list on receipt of the amount given 
in parenthesis following the name—the amount 
being in each case the price of the periodical with 
three cents postage added. Unless a price is given, the 
periodical must be ordered from the publication 
office. Readers who send to the publishers of the 
periodicals indexed for copies containing the articles 
mentioned in the list will confer a favor if they will 
mention THe Writer when they write. ] 





Tue Simprticity or EnGiisH. James Champlin 
Fernald. Harper's Magazine (38 c.) for September. 

“ Antony AND C.reopatra.” Illustrated. James 
Douglas. Harper's Magazine ( 38 c.) for September. 

Tue Cuorce or READING FoR CHILDREN. Editor’s 
Study, Harper’s Magazine (38 c.) for September. 

Is Mark Twain Dean? (A satire on Mark 
Twain's “Is Shakespeare Dead ?”) Eugene H. An- 
gert. North American Review (38 c.) for September. 

TENNYSON AND THE ScrIENCE OF THE NINETEENTH 
Century. Popular Science Monthly for September. 

Henri Porncart AND THE FrencH Acapemy. M. 
Frederic Masson. Popular Science Monthly for Sep- 
tember. 

Tue “ Avtocrat’s” TuHroLocy. Unpublished let- 
ters of Oliver Wendell Holmes. With portrait. Ex- 
planatory notes by Emory S. Turner. Putnam’ s 
Magazine ( 28 c.) for September. 

MacauLay: THen and Now. 
Bookman ( 28 c.) for September. 

Concerntnc Mr. Josepn R. Kurptinc. Harry 
Thurston Peck. Bookman (2 c.) for September. 

Courses or Novet-Reapinc. Hamilton W. Mabie. 
‘Ladies’ Home Journal for September. 


Edward Fuller. 





Doctor Hare as I Knew Him. 
Elroy. 
tember. 

A Motor Trip to THE BoyHoop Haunts 
or Tennyson. Thomas W. Wilby. Travel for Sep- 
tember. 

Tue Cannep Drama. 
Magazine for September. 

Kicxinc Out tHe Great American Drama. By a 
Professional Play-reader. Munsey’s for September. 

Tue Vice or Pray Writinc. Jesse Lynch Wil- 
liams. Metropolitan for September. 

Recoiiections oF “Ian Macraren.” With por- 
trait. Rev. Hugh Black, D. D. Youth's Companion 
(8 c.) for August 5. 

Tue Earty Home anp Haunts oF TENNYSON. 
Illustrated. Rev. W. Bainbridge. Christian Endeavor 
World (8 c.) for August 5. 

Atrrep, Lorp Tennyson. With portrait. 
P. Anderson. 
August 5. 

Tue Tennyson Famity. Jane A. Stewart. 
tian Register (9 c.) for August s. 

Tennyson’s CENTENARY. Eugene Parsons. 
tian Register (9 c.) for August 5. 

Tennyson. Christian Register (9 c.) for August 5. 

A Screntist’s Sunset Years ( Professor Ernst 
Haeckel ). Illustrated. Joseph McCabe. Harper's 
Weekly (13 ¢.) for August 7. 

In Prats—eE oF Nove t-READING. 
Harper's Weekly (13 c.) for August 7. 
Romance. Harper’s Weekly (13 c.) for August 7. 
Tue Poet or Viston. Outlook (8 c.) for August 7. 
Forces Wuicn SHaprep tHE Autocrat ( Oliver 
Wendell Holmes). Jesse Bowman Young, D. D., 

Litt.D. Zion’s Herald (8 c.) for August 18. 


William H. Mc- 
Woman's Home Companion (13 c.) for Sep- 


Walter P. Eaton. American 


Rev. R. 
Christian Endeavor World (8 c.) for 


Chris- 


Chris- 


Florida Pier. 


O.tver Wenpett Hotmes. With portrait. Zion's 
Herald (8 c.) for August 18. 

EXPERIENCES OF A WoMAN Reporter. Anne Eliot. 
Collier's (13 c.) for August 2r. 

OutverR Wenpett Hotmes. Samuel A. Eliot. 


Christian Register (9 c.) for August 26. 

O.tver Wenvett Homes. Rev. George F. Piper. 
Christian Register (9 c.) for August 26. 

Oxtver Wenpvett Hormes. Ellen Burns Sherman. 
Christian Register (9 c.) for August 26. 

Mrs. Humpnory Warp anp Her Work. Illus- 
trated.. Charles S. Olcott. Outlook (18 c.) for 
August 28. 

Oxtver WeNDELL Homes. 
(18 c.) for August 28. 


With portrait. Outlook 


NEWS AND NOTES. 








William Dean Howells, who sailed for 
Europe early in August, will remain in 
Carlsbad for the major part of his sojourn 
abroad. Mr. Howells usually goes to 
Europe at about this time of year. 
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Bliss Perry, editor of the Atlantic 
Monthly, has gone abroad to serve as 
American lecturer for 1909-10 at the Sor- 
bonne and the provincial universities of 
France. He will return in August, I9I0. 

William Winter, for forty-four years dra- 
matic editor and dramatic critic on the New 
York Tribune, has resigned from its staff. 
In a letter published in the Evening Post of 
August 20 Mr. Winter explains that his res- 
ignation is due to a recent change in the 
policy of the Tribune, which, he says, will 
no longer print articles condemnatory of bad 
and vulgar plays on Sundays, when its ad- 
vertising support is specially strong. 

Word comes from London that William 
Watson, the poet, was married at Bath 
August 11 to a beautiful Irish girl, Miss 
Pring, of Hill-of-Howth. Mr. Watson has 
just passed his fifty-first birthday. 

Miss Lillian Whiting has finished the 
biography which she’ has entitled “ Louise 
Chandler Moulton, Poet and Friend,’ and 
which is her nineteenth book. 


A collection of George Meredith’s letters 
is to be published under the direct super- 
vision of Lord Morley. 


Mrs. Lecky has written a life of her hus- 
band, W. E. H. Lecky, which will be pub- 
lished by Longmans, Green & Co. 


Walter Sichel’s life of Sheridan, which 
Archibald Constable & Co. are to publish in 
two illustrated volumes, is based on new 
and original material from many sources. 


The “ Life of Edward Bulwer, First Baron 
Lytton of Knebworth,” which is to be pub- 
lished this fall, is the work of T. H. S. Es- 
cott. 


“The Life and Letters of Mrs. Craigie” 
(“John Oliver Hobbes”) will be published 
soon. It has been edited by her father, and 
will have an introduction by the Dean of 
Manchester. 


The book on the author of “The De- 
cameron,” which the John Lane Company 
will publish this season, is to be called 
“ Giovanni Boccaccio : His Life, His Love, 
His Work.” It is by Edward Hutton. 


“The American Newspaper,” a study by 
James E. Rogers, is published by the Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press. 

W. M. Clayton, 452 Fifth avenue, New 
York, announces that, beginning October 1, 
he will publish the Monthly Book Review, 
a thirty-two-page magazine, to be devoted 
to reviews and criticisms of new books and 
to literary news and notes in general. It 
will be under the editorial charge of Temple 
Scott, while the new books will be reviewed 
by Charles Hanson Towne. 

A new agricultural paper, called the Asso- 
ciated Farmer, is published at Peoria, Ill., by 
Charles H. May, proprietor of the Peoria 
Herald-Transcript and the Springfield News, 
from the office of the former. 


William S. Crandall has bought a con- 


‘trolling interest in Spare Moments, 


Rochester. William Darbyshire will con- 
tinue as editor, and is president of the new 
company. 

The plant and other property of the Out- 
ing Publishing Company at Deposit, N. Y., 
has been sold at auction for more than 
$52,000. The best offer at private sale was 
$25,000. 

Charles E. Page, formerly with L. C. Page 
& Co., and Philip Lamson Brown, formerly 
with Little, Brown & Co., have formed a 
partnership under the firm name of Brown 
& Page to do a general publishing business 
in Boston. 

The first of a series of short stories by 
Rudyard Kipling is published in the Septem- 
ber Delineator, and the first installment of 
a two-part story by Kipling is published in 
the September Harper’s. 

Dr. -George D. Dowkontt died in New 
York July 31, aged sixty-seven. 

Sir Theodore Martin died in London 
August 18, aged ninety-three. 

Maria Parloa died at Bethel, Conn, 
August 21, aged sixty-six. 


George Cabot Lodge died at Tuckernuck 
Island, Mass., August 22, aged thirty-five. 

George Manville Fenn died in London 
August 27, aged seventy-eight. 








